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The Common Welfare 


Paragraphs in Philanthropy and Social Advance 


A large national endow- 
ment for the improvement 
of social and living condi- 
tions by Mrs. Russell Sage is made 
known to the public by the application 
to the New York legislature for the 
incorporation of the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation. There are to be eight trus- 
tees who will have the responsibility not 
only for the expenditure of the income 
of the $10,000,000, which is the amount 
set aside, but of the investment of any of 
the principal in plans for social better- 
ment which themselves produce income. 
The trustees are Robert W. de Forest, 
president of the New York Charity Or- 
ganization Society; Cleveland H. Dodge, 
who is chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the Red Cross Society in New 
York, an officer of the International 
Young Men’s Christian Association, and 
a trustee of the American Museum of 
Natural History; Daniel C. Gilman, who 
has been president of the University of 
California, Johns Hopkins University, and 
the Carnegie Institute, for many years 
president of the Baltimore Charity Or- 
ganization Society and now a trustee of 
the General Education Board; John M. 
Glenn, president of the Department of 
Public Charities of Baltimore, who was 
president of the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction at Washington, 
in t901; Miss Helen Gould, who is well 
known for her benefactions and is a life 
long friend of Mrs. Sage; Mrs. William 
B. Rice, who has been for many years 
the vice-president of the State Charities 
Aid Association of New York, and Miss 
Louisa L. Schuyler, also an officer of the 
State Charities Aid Association, of which 
she was the founder. 
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The Russell Sage 
Foundation. 


‘ment of this foundation. 


Mrs. Sage, through her counsel, Mr. 
Henry W. de Forest, has authorized the 
following statement : 


I have set aside $10,000,000 for the endow- 
Its object is “the 
improvement of social and living conditions 
in the United States.” The means to that 
end will include research, publication, educa- 
tion, the establishment and maintenance of 
charitable and beneficial activities, agencies, 
and institutions, and the aid of any such ac- 
tivities, agencies and institutions already es- 
tablished. 

It will be within the scope of such a found- 
ation to investigate and study the causes of 
adverse social conditions, including ignor- 
ance, poverty and vice, to suggest how these 
conditions can be remedied or ameliorated, 
and to put in operation any appropriate 
means to that end. It will also be within 
the scope of such a foundation to establish 
any new agency necessary to carry out any 
of its conclusions and equally to contribute 
to the resourcey of any existing agencies 
which are doing efficient and satisfactory 
work, just as the present General Education 
Board, organized to promote higher educa- 
tion, is aiding existing colleges and univer- 
sities. While its scope is broad, it should 
preferably not undertake to do within that 
scope what is now being done or is likely to 
be effectively done by other individuals or 
by other agencies with less resources. It 
will be its aim to take up the larger and 
more difficult problems, and to take them up 
so far as possible in such a manner as to Se- 
cure co-operation and aid in their solution. 
In some instances it may wisely initiate 
movements with the expectation of having 
them maintain themselves unaided after 
once being started. In other instances it 
may start movements with the expectation 
of carrying them on itself. Income only will 
be used for its charitable purposes because 
the foundation is to be permanent and its 
action continuous. It may, however, make 
investments for social betterment which 
themselves produce income. 

While having headquarters in New York 
city, where I and my husband have lived 
and where social problems are most pressing 
and complicated, partly by reason of its ex- 
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tent and partly because it is the port of entry 
for about a million immigrants a year, the 
foundation will be national in its scope and 
in its activities. I have sought to select as 
my trustees men and women who are fa- 
miliar with social problems and who can 
bring to their solution not only zeal and in- 
terest, but experience and judgment. 


The bill for incorporation of the en- 
dowment further provides: 


The corporation hereby formed shall have 
power to take and hold, both by bequest, de- 
vise, gift, purchase, or lease, either abso- 
lutely or in trust, for any of its purposes, 
any property, real or personal, without lim- 
itation as to amount or value, except such 
limitation, if any, as the legislature shall 
hereafter impose, to convey such property 
and to invest and reinvest any principal, and 
deal with, and expend the income of the cor- 
poration in such manner as in the judgment 
of the trustees will best promote its objects. 


The Society for Italian 
Immigrants held its sixth 
annual meeting on March 
11, at the home of Mrs. William H. 
Schieffelin. Says the report for the 
year: 


Work Among 
Italian 
Immigrants. 


With the tide of Italian immigration to 
this country still rising—it was higher than 
ever before during the year just closed— 
there. seems no probability that it will soon 
be able to rest from its labors. 


On the contrary there is every reason 
why it should extend its labors. James 
K. Paulding, the secretary, briefly out- 
lined how they had been extended so 
that work was not only done on Ellis 
Island, but on the docks where an escort 
service was furnished and finally he 
pointed to the establishment of camp 
schools for gangs of Italian laborers. 
The speakers included Count Massigla, 
the Italian consul-general in New York; 
Robert Watchorn, commissioner of im- 
migration, W. Franklin Brush, and Dr. 
Antonio Stella, vice-presidents, William 
B. Howland, treasurer; Mr. Paulding, 
and Miss Sarah W. Moore, in charge of 
the camp school at Aspinwall, Pa. “Sta- 
tistics can not express the extent of the 
work,” declared Count Massigla. “Even 
those immigrants who do not apply are 
benefitted because they know they could 
apply if necessary. The society pro- 
tects them. Not a complaint has reached 
the consulate during the past.” 


Commissioner Watchorn said _ that 
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224,080 Italians, one-fourth of the entire 
immigration, passed through Ellis Island 
last year. The great opportunity lies in 
making them good citizens. 

Dr. Stella told of the great interest 
of the Italian government in the work 
of the society, so great that it was the 


largest single donor with a contribution — 
The so- 


of over seven thousand dollars. 
ciety won a grand prize of honor at the 
Milan exposition. It was also announc- 
ed that the Italian government had 


agreed to give one thousand dollars for — 
Miss © 


each camp _ school established. 
Moore read a paper on the first camp 
school whose work she has already told 
of in this journal. 


National by ; 
Consumers’ The eighth annual meeting 
League An of the National Consumers’ 

Mectie League was held in Chica- 


go on March 5. _ Interest at the meeting 
centered on the proposal to gather in- 
formation during the coming year on 
the conditions of working women, 
through the sixty-one branches which 


now compose the league in twenty-one | 


states. The most vital questions for 


this investigation are the hours of labor — 
and the living wage. Emphasis was laid | 
on the fact that industry tends to seek © 


the removal of the few statutes protect- 
ing women from overwork at the very 


time when the legislative restriction of © 


men’s hours is spreading. The miners in 
Arizona, Colorado, Missouri, Utah and | 
Wyoming have an eight-hour day estab- - 


lished by law. No more than eight or ° 
nine hours’ work is required by. some : 


states, as model employer, and contrac- - 
tors for the federal government, as well 
as contractors for state or municipal 
work, are prohibited from exceeding 
such a limitation. Few women benefit by 
this protection. Nor do they profit by | 
the law establishing an eight-hour day | 
for the army of letter-carriers. They / 
are left unaffected also by the act of the } 
last Congress in yielding to the urgent | 
demand that railroad telegraphers—all | 
of them men!—should work no more} 
than nine hours in twenty-four. On the } 
other hand, legislatures and courts have } 
contributed to remove legislative protec- ; 
tion for women. In 1895 the Supreme } 
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Court of Illinois annulled the women’s 
eight-hour law. In New Jersey, the leg- 
islature of 1903 repealed the protecting 
statute of that state. In New York this 
winter, the highest court is asked to 
make away with the law prohibiting 
women’s work at night, and the legisla- 
ture is urged by certain manufacturers 
to destroy the limitation of hours. This 
at a time when increased complexity 
adds to the strain of industry in a quite 
unknown ratio. Practically no data ex- 
ists even on the physical effect of occu- 
pations since the physicians have, with a 
few notable exceptions, remained as in- 
different to the health side of the problem 
as has the rest of the community. The 
National Consumers’ League holds that 
while the child labor agitation has shown 
the need of preserving future citizens of 
the nation, little intelligent interest ex- 
ists in protecting from over-work the 
working girls who are future mothers of 
the race. It was for this purpose that 
the league co-operated in securing the 
government investigation of working 
women and children from the last Con- 
gress and it isto this end also that it pro- 
poses to devote itself in co-operation 
with all agencies, official and non-official. 

The league’s legislative interest for 
the coming year includes two bills re- 
maining unpassed by the last Congress, 
namely, the bills regulating child labor 
in the District of Columbia and creating 
a children’s bureau in the federal govern- 
ment. Besides these, promotion of the 
Beveridge child labor bill was underta- 
ken for the next year. 


pPublic The Public Education As- 
Association sociation of New York 
Conference. met on March 8 to consi- 


der a plan for interpreting home and 
school to each other. A report was giv- 
en by a committee of settlement work- 
ers, who under the chairmanship of Miss 
Marot of Hartley House had been offer- 
ing their services to a large number of 
public schools since October, as home 
visitors or interpreters. The fact was 
clearly brought out that a home visitor 
connected with a school can render a pe- 
culiar service not possible to the attend- 
ance officer or even to the school nurse. 
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She can discover the individuality in the 
child which escapes the notice of the 
overburdened class teacher, and explain 
the troublesome child by learning to 
know him as a human being in his own 
home. Much educational waste would 
be avoided if such a connection between 
home and school could be established,— 
a connection that would make a more 
perfect adaptation of school activities to 
the social and spiritual needs of each 
child. 


Rie Commissioner Macfarland 
aoe in of the District of Columbia, 
* states that “The 59th Con- 
gress will be notable for district legis- 
lation, especially that commonly called 
social legislation.” The enactments of 
this class include a $10,000 appropriation 
for a preliminary investigation and sur- 
vey for increasing the water supply, a 
$5,000 appropriation for plans for the 
park treatment of Rock Creek south of 
Massachusetts avenue, an appropriation 
for completing the sewage disposal sys- 
tem, the elimination of grade crossings, 
the railroad terminal work, and the filtra- 
tion plant. Increased appropriations and 
lower bids have enabled the district com- 
missioners to transform the street gas 
lamps from twenty-two candle power to 
sixty candle power. Mr. Macfarland 
says: 


The record of this Congress (including 
the two sessions) in respect to legislation 
affecting the moral health and beauty of the 
district, which we all consider most import- 
ant, is unequaled. At the first session we 
were given power to deal with insanitary 
buildings and to widen alleys into minor 
streets, with the necessary appropriations, 
with which already considerable progress 
has been made, and also a new poison ang 
pharmacy law, the juvenile court and proba- 
tion law, an effective compulsory education 
law, the law for the regulation of employ- 
ment agencies and that for reaching nop- 
resident owners having nuisances on their 
property, and bringing savings banks under 
supervision of the comptroller of the cur- 
rency, which has already saved the deposi- 
tors of two such banks, and the bill to make 
husbands support their families. At this 
session we have been pressing the permanent 
playground project for which provision has 
been made, the registration of nurses bill, 
and that for the improvement of the reports 
of contagious diseases, which have passed, 
together with the veterinary examination 
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bill, to improve the character of the veterin- 
ary business in the district. 


The bill for the prevention of tuber- 
culosis through the compulsory registra- 
tion of all cases, the free examination of 
sputum, and the disinfection of premises 
which have been occupied by consump- 
tives failed to pass at this session, al- 
though the House passed it. 


In April} 1904, the State 
Board of Health of Massa- 
chusetts made an investiga- 
tion of the sanitary condition of factories 
in that state. The board reported to the 
legislature in January, 1905, that grave 
evils existed in a number of industries 
and urged the desirability of a 


Factory 
Inspection in 
Massachusetts. 


codification of all laws relating to industrial 
pursuits and to sanitation of factories and 
workshops after the manner of the British 
factory acts, of a more explicit phraseology, 
of the establishment of standards of ventila- 
tion efficiency, and of the enactment of some 
measure against spitting upon the floors of 
factories, workshops and other confined 
places. 


Regarding this as a report of progress, 
the Legislature, by chapter 59 of the re- 
solves of 1905, directed the board to con- 
tinue its investigation and to report such 
changes in the laws of the commonwealth 
as might be deemed expedient for the 
preservation of the health and safety of 
those engaged in industrial pursuits. The 
board made its report in January of the 
present year. It found that there were 
two or three times as many deaths, pro- 
portionately, among grinders, polishers 
and cutters of metal, stone and other hard 
substances, due to diseases of the lungs, 
as among other male adults; that of 373 
shoe factories the ventilation in the ma- 
jority is poor and in many distinctly bad; 
that in the specially dusty rooms of the 
shoe factories nearly two-thirds of the 
machines are not equipped with such 
means for the removal of dust as the stat- 
ute demands, and that of the textile es- 
tablishments examined, a large majority 
are in bad sanitary condition. 

The law recommended by the state 
board does not seem to meet the difficulty. 
It leaves the enforcement of the provi- 
sions—all of a purely general character— 
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in the hands of the state police, a bureau 
constituted for other purposes and from 
the very nature of the case not capable cf 
efficiently handling problems of prevent- 
ive medicine, sanitary engineering and 
other branches of industrial hygiene. In 
opposition to this policy, a bill has been 
introduced in the Legislature by a com- 
mittee representing the following organi- 
zations: 

Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union and State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, Legislative Committee Massachu- 
setts Branch American Federation of La- 
bor, Massachusetts Civic League, Massa- 
chusetts Consumers’ League, and the Wo- 
men’s Trade Union League. j 

This committee concludes that: 


The inspection of factories in as far as it 
concerns the life and health of the persons 
employed therein, should be placed where it 
belongs, with the State Board of Health. 
This board alone is the logical agent of the 
commonwealth in regard to this, as to other 
matters which concern public health. The 
success of the Massachusetts Board of 
Health in its work on water supply, milk 
supply, sewage disposal and the control of 
foods and drugs, is earnest ofits success in 
this new field. With the intention of secur- 
ing these ends House Bill 797 has been in- 
troduced to transfer to the State Board of 
Health, “the powers and duties conferred 
and imposed upon the inspection department 
of the district police in relation to the 
health, sanitation, ventilation of, and the 
making of clothing under sanitary condi- 
tions in, factories, workshops, tenements or 
elsewhere. 


Sociological Significant of the growing 

Problems on . : . 
the Public. importance of sociological 
Schools. 


problems in public school 
work is the course of ten talks being 
given by Mrs. John Glenn before the 
teachers of the graded classes in Balti- 
more. Meetings are held on Thursday of 
each week at 4.15 p. m. in the Western 
High School. The course started on 
January 31, with a talk on a standard of 
life, showing the special problems that 
grow out of life in a poor neighborhood. 
Other discussions have been given over 
to overcrowding and lack of cleanliness, 
lack of mothering, inefficient and unsuit- 
able clothing and badly prepared food, | 
and the mentally and physically deficient .. 
children. The remaining topics of the 
course follow: 
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March 21, The Truant Child. Where does 
the responsibility lie? Special forces which 
aid in the effort to reach the child through 
the public school. March 28, School At- 
tendance Officers and The School Attendance 
Law. April 4, Medical Inspectors and School 
Nurses. April 18, Factory Inspectors and 
the Child Labor Law. 


Alcove Rooms Dark versus light tenement 
Abolished in rooms is a proposition with 
ago. ¥ < "sae 
only one side, in the opinion 
of Chicago aldermen. By its unanimous 
vote to do away with alcove rooms the 
city counsel moved forward one notch 
the peg of civilization, so far as its pro- 
gress is registered in better housing con- 
ditions. The more significance attaches 
to Chicago’s forward step Lecause it was 
occasioned by an attempt to weaken the 
law. Under the old ordinance an alcove 
room was subject to none of the regula- 
tions respecting floor area, height of ceil- 
ing or access to the outer air by means 
of a window. The only requirement was 
that the space communicating with the 
adjoining room should equal twenty per 
cent of the wall space of the alcove room. 
It was proposed to reduce this to ten per 
cent on the ground that greater privacy 
would thereby be insured the occupant 
of the alcove room. The reduced space 
would have amounted to little more than 
an ordinary doorway in the average al- 
cove room. The latter might legally be 
entirely dark. Common observation, 
backed up by New York experience in 
particular, shows such a room to be en- 
tirely unfit for human habitation. The 
City Homes Association pointed out what 
would result from the proposed amend- 
ment, and suggested that the whole sec- 
tion relative to alcove rooms be stricken 
out, thus bringing every tenement room 
under the regulations for minimum floor 
space, height of ceiling and window 
opening on outer air. This arrangement 
ensures privacy and a better room in 
every respect. The committee on build- 
ings saw at once that the step was one 
from dark rooms to light. The appre- 
ciation of that fact determined the imme- 
diate recommendation of the amendment 
for passage and later led the council to 
adopt it as a matter concerning which de- 
bate was preposterous. 
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Columbian COlumbian Settlement of 
Bettiomont sof Pittsburg, in adopting this 
urg. > 
name in place of Colum- 
bian Council School, as it had been for- 
merly known, makes clear that in the 
final adoption of this name it indicates 
that it is an organization entirely sepa- 
rate from the Council of Jewish Women 
of that city, although organized origin- 
ally by the council. The settlement is in- 
teresting itself in the dispersion move- 
ment and is making great efforts to move 
some of its families to the agricultural 
sections of the middle West. The Good 
Government Club of the settlement is en- 
listing the active co-operation of both 
young and old residents of the neighbor- 
hood. The report of the district nurse 
presented at the annual meeting calls 
particular attention to the alarming in- 
crease in her district of typhoid cases. 
She points out that a total for one year 
of 138 cases compares startlingly with 
the total for the entire city of Philadel- 
phia, which was 244. 


LGAs The appropriation of $150,- 
Investigation. OOO to be devoted to a spe- 
cial investigation of con- 
ditions of labor of working women and 
children passed by Congress in the last 
session, mentioned in CHARITIES AND 
THe Commons of March 9, is qualified 
by the following provision: 


Provided, That no part of this appropria- 
tion shall be expended for the employment 
of any person in making said investigation 
who is not now in the employ of the govern- 
ment or hereafter regularly appointed after 
competitive examination and certification 
through the civil service examination. 


The appropriation is made to the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor and it 
is discretionary with the secretary to give 
it to any bureau under his department 
which includes both the Census Bureau 
and the Bureau of Labor. It is under- 
stood that it will go to the latter. 


Governor Hughes has add- 
ed his name to that of 
President Roosevelt as one 


Gov. Hughes 
Aids Russian 
Relief. 


_of those who have answered the appeal 


of the Russian Famine Relief Com- 
mittee with a check for $100. Dr. Sam- 
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uel J. Barrows, secretary of the com- 
mittee, has received the following letter 
from Mr. Hughes: 


The situation is so appalling that every 
humane person must feel a keen desire to 
contribute to its relief. At a time when we 
are enjoying such great prosperity our hearts 
should go out to our stricken brethren, who 
in such vast numbers, unless prompt aid be 
given, are condemned to death by slow star- 
vation. I heartily endorse your efforts, and 
I join in the request that the citizens of 
this state, in their immediate and abundant 
provision for this exigency, shall make a 
worthy response to this call of humanity. 


Treatment for enough the “organized 
Poor Tuberculo- movement for the preven- 

sis Patients. tion of tuberculosis is a re- 
cent growth, it is not too soon for every 
one of the many who are now engaged 
directly in this work to give their serious 
consideration to certain haphazard, hand- 
to-mouth practices that have long been 
in vogue in the relief and treatment of 
the poor city consumptive,—practices 
which the new movement seems to have 
done little to combat. To those who are 
now concerned with this problem we in- 
vite a consideration of the article on an- 
other page on The Danger of Sending 
Poor Consumptives to the Country. It 
needs but the slightest acquaintance with 
the medical and social aspects of this 
great problem, to gain the conviction 
that “the country,” so glibly recommend- 
ed by many physicians and charity work- 
ers, is not the panacea it is so often 
held to be. The physician who sends his 
patient there, knowing that he has not 
the means to live decently, knowing his 
likelihood to carelessness, knowing the 
danger of sending sick persons far away 
from medical aid, and knowing the risk 
thus foisted upon an unsuspecting coun- 
try family, is guilty of an offence which 
the medical profession and the commun- 
ity at large should no longer tolerate, 
much less encourage. The charitable 
and philanthropic individuals who are 
likewise (but perhaps to a less extent) 
responsible for this senseless and crim- 
inal practice, should also be brought to 
realize that “the country” like that other 
fetich of those who would save the con- 
sumptive—“the West’—is often only 
the unhappy, miserable ending of the 
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poor “lunger’s” long struggle. But a 
little thought is needed to show that this 
must be the result. Sent from his home 
and from his friends to the lonely coun- 
try where his condition excites not so 
much pity as dread, spurned on all sides 
if he takes those needed preventions which 
stamp him as a consumptive, a desire to 
hide his affliction, or a feeling of resent- 
ment, soon joins with former habits of 
carelessness to make him an active dan- 
ger to even an educated and intelligent 
household. It is not meant to say that 
under sufficient restrictions the country 
like the West may not be proper for a 
consumptive, that he may never be sent 
from his dark and dirty city home to 
breathe pure ‘air on mountain tops or | 
woodlands. This has been done by one 
organization which, however, sums up 
its experience in this way: 


It is, however, the committee’s opinion 
that ordinarily only a small number of those 
suffering from tuberculosis and seeking 
charitable assistance are fitted for residence 
in the country, and that of these a very 
much smaller number may safely take such 
form of treatment without medical super- 
vision. 

New York At a recent meeting held 
in Albany, N. Y., plans 
for the formation of a state 
legislative league to obtain full publicity 
on all matters before the legislature were 
adopted. The conference decided that 
the league must confine itself entirely to 
obtaining the utmost publicity for all 
provisions of bills. Among those who 
will become members of the league are: 


ate 
Legislative 
League. 


Marcus T. Hun, George Douglas Miller 
and George Hisgen of Albany, Max Lowen- 
thal and Nelson Spencer of Rochester; 
Henry Vemberg, representing the Municipal 
League of Buffalo, and R. Fulton Cutting 
and Julius Henry Cohen, representing the 
Citizens’ Union of New York. 


Recommendation for Massachusetts Tuber- 
culosis Commission.—The state commission 
which has been investigating the treatment 
of consumption in Massachusetts has filed 
its report. It calls for the establishment of 
three hospitals, each with a capacity of at 
least 150 patients, and to take in advanced 
cases if necessary. It also provides for paid 
agents to investigate the matter of consump- 
tion and for compulsory notification of local 
boards of health. 


The Danger of Sending Consumptives 
to the Country 
Ellen N. LaMotte 


Tuberculosis Nurse of Instructive Visiting Association of Baltimore 


With the knowledge that tuberculosis 
is a curable disease, has arisen, as far 
as the public is concerned, a very imper- 
fect understanding of the class of cases 
that is curable. The public mind is very 
generally imbued with the belief that 
fresh air is the remedy for the disease, 
and that country air is much more val- 
uable than any other in bringing about 
the desired cure. The physical condition 
of the patient has apparently nothing to 
do with the situation. The most ad- 
vanced and hopeless cases are usually 
the ones that are sent from the cities, and 
in many instances through the efforts of 
some charitable agency. It is not as if 
sending these patients away meant their 
ultimate recovery. It does not, for in 
most instances they are patients who 
could not gain admission to a sanatorium, 
being in too advanced a stage for cure. 
It means simply that the lives of these pa- 
tients are somewhat prolonged, and that 
in so doing the disease is spread broad- 
cast among the ignorant and helpless peo- 
ple of remote country districts. 

The situation of a tuberculosis patient 
in Baltimore is about as follows: He is 
usually under the care of some physician 
or dispensary, where he reports once or 
twice a month, and is given such medical 
treatment as is necessary. The tuber- 
culosis nurse also visits him two or three 
times a month, keeps him provided with 
sputum cups, instructs him in the neces- 
sary care of his health, and, above all, 
teaches the family the dangerous charac- 
ter of the disease and how to avoid in- 
fection. When he dies or moves, his 
house is fumigated and everything possi- 
ble is done to prevent the spread of the 
disease. It is a noticeable fact, also, that 
however careless and indifferent the pa- 
tient himself may be, his family is nearly 
always fully alive to the danger, and the 
more careless the patient, the greater the 
efforts of the family to protect them- 
selves. Now, when a patient is advised 
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to leave his home and go to the country, 
he is taken away from all these influences 
and no one is responsible for him. He 
has no one to direct him and he forgets 
in a day what he has been taught. He 
knows that he was sent away for “country 
air’ and if he can get that air huddled 
over a country stove, so much the better. 
His appetite is poor, and no one insists 
upon his eating ; moreover, the quality of 
food among country people is often no- 
toriously bad. In one instance a young 
woman, who had been sent away and 
whose board had been paid for weeks 
by a charitable agency, reported that she 
could get no eggs, as the hens had 
stopped laying, and that she had only a 
quart of milk every other day. She 
asked if she could not come back to the 
city, where she could get more to eat. 
Cases like this are frequent. 

As for the patient taking any precau- 
tion against the spread of his disease, if 
he took any sputum cups with him, they 
are soon used up; the chances are, how- 
ever, that he took none, for when a con- 
sumptive is not careless he is sensitive, 
and once away from a family opinion 
that demands protection, he abandons all 
efforts in that direction. He is thus not 
only a constant source of danger to the 
people he is in contact with, but it is 
impossible for him to derive much bene- 
fit, and he often returns to town after a 
stay of weeks or months, much worse 
than when he went away. Out of fifty- 
five cases under observation in the last 
eighteen months, only two were really 
benefited by this stay in the country, thir- 
teen were temporarily improved, but lost 
it all within a few weeks; thirty-two re- 
turned to the city much worse than when 
they went away, and eight died while in 
the country. 

So much for the benefit derived by the 
patient. The danger to the community 
must now be considered. 

In each of these fifty-five cases sent to 
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the country it is safe to assume that fifty- 
five centers of infection were created as 
a result, and it is doubtful if one of these 
infected houses was afterwards fumigated 
or cleaned with a view to making it harm- 
less. It has been, of course, impossible 
to follow the results in all these 
households—little country farmhouses 
in remote counties, but doubtless 
they would be as appalling as in the 
two instances that have recently come to 
our knowledge. One of these was the 
case of a consumptive, sent from Balti- 
more to a little farmhouse in Virginia, 
and three members of that country house- 
hold contracted tuberculosis from him. 
The original patient died, one of the sec- 
ondary cases died, and the other two have 
but a few months to live. The other case 
is of a woman who had been under the 
surveillance of the tuberculosis nurse for 
some months. While in the city the 
nurse saw to it that the patient used her 
sputum cups regularly and slept in a 
room by herself. This patient, who had 
been sick about two years, was finally 
sent to the country. She had no supplies 
and she and her child of five occupied 
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the same bed. At the end of five months 
she returned to Baltimore almost in a dy- 
ing condition, and it was found that her 
child had contracted tuberculosis. 

This promiscuous sending of patients 
to the country is a very serious matter. 
It is of little value to the consumptive, 
but of the gravest danger to the helpless 
and ignorant household with whom he is 
quartered. If he cannot be admitted to 
a sanatorium, he should be watched over 


at home, where his danger to the com- | 


munity may be lessened. However sym- 
pathetic we may be, 
give way to facts, and the facts show that 
no consumptive is capable (by the very 
nature of his disease) of sufficient moral 


courage to undertake the rigorous open — 


air treatment alone. By ordering him to 
the country, we shift the responsibility 
and so ease our consciences, but we do 
not help the patient. We merely spread 
the disease. Until public sentiment de- 
mands hospital facilities for these pa- 
tients, we should keep them where they 
are. For advanced cases we need hos- 
pitals, not farmhouses. 


New Jersey Children in the Street Trades 
Elizabeth B. Butler 


Executive Secretary Consumers’ League of New Jersey 


New Jersey has rapidly developed 
from an agricultural to a manufacturing 
section, with all the problems and few 
of the safeguards of the larger eastern 
states. It is hampered in some instances 
by archaic legislation, and in others by 
no legislation at all. And one chief diffi- 
culty that besets any attempt at legis- 
lative betterment is that, whereas in an 
older manufacturing community 
New York, the eyes and consciences of 
the people are quickened to see evil 
where it exists, and to limit its scope, 
in this erstwhile agricultural state there 
are few outside the small number of 
active workers who have _ permitted 
themselves to realize the evil that is 
at their doors. Little has been attempted 
hitherto in study of the children who 
are engaged in the street trades. The 


like 


communities concerned have been appa- 
rently either acquiescent or indifferent. 
This winter, however, the Consumers’ 
League has made an effort to find out 
the conditions of these trades, and the 
results with which it must deal. 

It is unnecessary again to give a de- 
tailed description of the unwholesome 
conditions of a newsboy’s life. What is 
true of the newsboy of New York is 
equally true of the newsboy of Camiden 
or Jersey City or Newark. At any hour 
of the night when one crosses the ferries 
to Jersey City or Hoboken, one finds 
groups of a dozen or more boys, ranging 
from six to ten years of age, hanging 
about the ferry house to sell their papers. 
One sees similar groups at every trans- 
fer point or business thoroughfare 
in the city. Late night hours often mean 


sentiment should _ 
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the best sales, for the belated home- 
comer is apt to be careless of change; 
they also mean a premature knowledge 
of vice, and a perverted attitude toward 
life and work. Unnatural excitement, ir- 
regular and unwholesome meals, broken 
and insufficient sleep, together with the 
discovery that he can earn and spend 
money easily, tend to make the news- 
boy an habitual truant when a boy, an 
undesirable type of citizen when a man, 
and in some cases an offender against 
the law. All of this applies also to 
minors working as bootblacks, hucksters, 
or in other street trades. At Jamesburg 
Reformatory, out of a total of 475 boys, 
128 or 37 per cent were street traders; 
when one compares this with the rela- 
tively small proportion of street trading 
children to all children, the significance 
of this percentage is apparent. It 
is difficult to obtain an exact esti- 
mate of the prevalence of vice among 
the boys. The answers from the state 
institutions as to physical condition, 
venereal disease, hereditary predisposi- 
tion to disease, and so forth, are vague 
and unsatisfactory when given at all. 
The superintendent of the Arthur Home 
says that among his twenty-two boys 
who were street traders, ranging in 
age from seven to fourteen, there 
are only a few cases of venereal 
disease; that there should be any 
is a terrible indication. Through 
the kindness of Mr. Kalleen of 
the Jamesburg Reformatory, and of 
Father Moran, of the Catholic Pro- 
tectory at Arlington, the Consumers’ 
League has been able to obtain the rec- 
ords of 156 boys who were formerly 
street traders and who are now in these 
institutions. On this information the 
following tables are based: 

It will be noted that an overwhelming 
majority of the boys began work at an 
age when they should have been in 
school, only twenty-one of the 156 be- 
ginning when they had passed beyond 
the age requirement of the compulsory 
education law. It is true that three be- 
gan work when they were still too young 
to be reached by the compulsory educa- 
tion law. 

Not many of the boys worked at street 
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Table I. 


AGn av rarsune AGE AT BEGINNING 


Work 
Age Number Number 
of Boys of Boys 
10 1 5 EN. 

al 5 6 1 

12 13 U 7 

13 29 Sa 15 

14 31 9 18 

15 29 10 ily 

16 22 11 26 

17 ey 12 30 

18 5 13 19 

19 2 14 138 

20 2 15 7 

21 1 16 1 

ota lies Lby Total 156 

Table II. 
OccUPATION 

Newsboyss tious tcdete soci ncrdadace aa rers ea mies 97 
Peddlers boy s.tpcces coe te et sere neta 35 
LBYo¥atA 9) EVel eo) ee Ca agian UosdaaDBGorace nec 12 
Messen serboyssstonn s tales lel aelsiderciemierae 6 
Fishing boats and peddlers..... Heab no ondinn 3 
Unclassified {septs aa cs eter netstat eames 3 
trading for a long period of time. The 


education in evil that a boy gains in a 
crowded tenement or dwelling-house is 
rapid enough, but when to this is added 
the education of the street, the process 
is immeasurably accelerated. Eighty- 
one worked for a year or less, sixty-four 
from two to four years, one for six 
years; ten do not answer. 

One hundred and thirty-seven of the 
boys state that while engaged in street 
trading they lived at home, but many 
add an explanatory phrase: “Lived at 
home part of the time; the rest of the 
time on the street.””’ There were ten who 
lived with employer or friends, and there 
were nine who “lived anywhere,” “slept 
in cellars,’ “never lived at home,” 
“roamed streets.” 

The answers to the question as to what 
were the boys’ chief amusements when 
street trading, give additional testimony 
with regard to the unnatural lives that 
these boys lead. Eighty-two say, “the- 
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atre and street games’; forty-eight say 
“street games, dice, and theatre’; the 
rest do not answer. The unanimity of 
the answers of these 130 boys has the 
effect simply of confirming the investi- 
gator’s observation of how the boys 
spend much of their leisure time. In 
Newark and Jersey City, the writer is 
accustomed to seeing lines of newsboys 
waiting for the doors to open, at the 
matinee and evening performance of the 
most unwholesome, if not the most 
vicious theatres in town, the realm of 
the ‘masters of unreality.”’ 

Perhaps the most startling figures ob- 
tained, however, are those which deal di- 
rectly with the boys’ education. We can 
not question that such conditions as have 
been already noted tend to promote irre- 
gular school work, indisposition to study, 
and, at length, prolonged truancy; yet, 
even so, it is difficult to realize that two- 
thirds of these boys—our future citizens 
—have had three years in school or less, 
and that some have never been in school 
at all. These figures give the facts: 


Table III. 


Length of Time in School 


Length of Time in Number of 


School Boys 
& years 4 
teh ost 3 
Oars 16 
Dani 11 
aos 17 
Sie: 23 
name 22 
Tce 27 
Less than one year 23 
Never in School 7 


No answer 8 


It should be said that of the twenty- 
three boys-who were in school less than 
a year, four-fifths were in school not 
more than three months, very many for 
a month and a half, one for a week, and 
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one for a day. Few of these boys went 
beyond the third grade in school, and a 
large number left when they were in the 
second, or even the first grade. While 
they went, forty-eight were regular in 
attendance, and eighty-three were very 
irregular; “habitual truants’; “ran 
away from school’; and so _ forth; 
twenty-five do not answer. 

The records of these boys, drawn 
from all over the state, may probably be © 
considered representative so far as the 
conditions of life, the early age of be- 
ginning work, and their lack of edu-— 
cation, is concerned. The offences for 
which they were committed, incor- 
rigibility, juvenile delinquency, larceny, 
are in most instances the joint resultant 
of home conditions and street life. There’ 
are several thousand newsboys and 
hucksters’ boys in New Jersey. 

Up to the present, Newark is the only 
city in the state which has so far recog- 
nized the seriousness of these conditions 
as to enact an ordinance in any way 
regulating or restricting the newsboys’ 
trade. There is not, as far as the writer 
is aware, any restriction to the work of 
minors as bootblacks and _ hucksters, 
other than the compulsory education 
law; and the insufficient number of at- 
tendance officers, their irregular distri- 
bution throughout the state (for it is not 
obligatory upon boards of education to 
appoint them), and the lack of any pro- 
vision for a school census, make this 
law in many instances ineffective. At- 
tendance officers, probation officers, offi- 
cials in state institutions are unanimous 
in their testimony as to the results in 
misdirected or dissipated energy, in vice 
and crime, of the policy of permitting 
children to sell their wares unrestricted 
in the streets of a city. Is it not time 
that the other municipalities of the state 
should bestir themselves to save, as far 
as possible, by effective legislation and 
energetic enforcement, this waste of 
human life? 
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Civic Improvement 


Public Citizens of Poughkeepsie have 
pessops in recently received a leaflet that 
Vics. 


will be of interest in other 
places on account of its valuable sugges- 
tions. It contains a letter with sixteen sig- 
natures that was lately addressed to the 
mayor. The letter begins: “Our interest in 
the common life of our city leads us, as 
citizens of Poughkeepsie, to ask if you will 
consent to preside over a series of public con- 
ferences for education in public affairs.” It 
adds that representatives of the various city 
boards have been seen and have agreed to 
take part in the conferences, and it expresses 
a belief in the advantage of the public’s bet- 
ter understanding of the work and ideals of 
the city departments. The mayor’s accept- 
ance of the invitation is given; and it is 
stated that an annotated list of books bear- 
ing on the subjects to be discussed has been 
prepared, that it will be distributed to those 
attending the conferences, and may be had 
at the City Library. The books are on the 
open shelves of the library. The program 
gives five weekly meetings and names the 
phase of local municipal administration to 
be considered at each. All citizens, it ap- 
pears, are invited. 


Boston Not This department recently re- 
to Advertise on ported the announcement of 

Billboards. Mayor Fitzgerald, of Boston, 
that he would advertise the convention facil- 
ities of that unusual city on the billboards of 
3,000 other cities. The announcement 
was not very’ kindly _ received. The 
Twentieth Century Club was looking for 
material for one of its regular Saturday 
discussions and it asked the billboard com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts Civic League 
to discuss the subject. It did. The manager 
of the mayor’s new publicity bureau was 
present and after the meeting the mayor 
wrote to the Associated Billposters and Dis- 
tributors of the United States and Canada 
and told them he would not use their boards, 
This was disappointing to the billposters. 
But the mayor was wise, and the people of 
Boston will give him credit for his conver- 
sion. 


Getting One of the first signs of 
Ready for spring in civic improvement 
Planting. circles is the announcement 


from the Home Gardening Association of 
Cleveland, that it is ready with seeds. Al- 
though beginning as a purely local enter- 
prise, for the purpose of furnishing penny 
packages of seeds to the school children of 
Cleveland, it soon had calls from outside 
the city, and last spring out of 437,000 pack- 
ets of seeds, one hundred and ninety thou- 
and went to other places. These were divid- 
ed among sixty-five organizations. The as- 
sociation sells only to improvement societies 
and to schools, and purchasers have to agree 
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that the seeds will not be given away nor 
sold for less than one cent a packet, the 
association believing that seeds have a bet- 
ter chance of care when paid for, though the 
payment be ever so little, than when receiy- 
ed free. And the association’s purpose is 
not to sell seeds but to help in the beautify- 
ing of cities and towns. The purpose hardly 
seems a vain dream when one considers the 
flowers that will come from half a million 
packages of seeds in the hands of interested 
people. 


Some sixty-seven years ago, 
when he was a lad of only 
thirteen, Christopher Clark 
of Northampton, Mass., began to take a per- 
sonal interest in public affairs. This in- 
terest has never lapsed, and though there 
was a long time when a certain class of citi- 
zens made jokes about him, or tried to do so, 
and called him “a crank,” he has lived that 
down and is recognized now as the grand old 
man of the town. A proof of this is that 
a few days ago, to mark his eightieth birth- 
day, appreciative fellow citizens gave a pub- 
lic dinner in his honor. Two hundred and 
fifty attended, and cheered the sounding of 
his virtues—as they could not have done had 
they waited until his funeral. Mr. Clark 
has won esteem, be it noted, by his tireless 
local work for civic improvement. Not the 
least of his achievements is the fact that for 
twenty-three years, as member and as chair- 
man of the city improvement committee, he 
has been acting forester,—and the trees of 
Northampton are one of its glories. Even 
within the last year he has seen the realiza- 
tion of a dream, in the creation of Main 
Street Park. Of this a chief function is to 
provide a fitting setting for the civic center 
of the city. As a writer in the Boston 
Transcript, speaking of the dinner, says: 
“All improvers should sit up and take note. 
Appreciation is sure to come”’—sometime. 


A Citizen 
and His Town. 


In the fascinating field of 
municipal aesthetics—a broad 
term used even in its narrow- 
est sense—the month of February was a 
rich one. During this month three beauti- 
ful reports were issued in three far sep- 
arated cities. From St. Louis has come, 
in a splendid volume of more than 100 pages, 
with many inserted maps and plans, reports 
of the several committees of the Civic 
League that have co-operated in drafting a 
city plan. From Boston, in another sump- 
tuously illustrated and most suggestive vol- 
ume, has come the report of the municipal 
improvement committee of the Boston So- 
ciety of Architects. In the expenses of pub- 
lishing this, eight organizations—among 
them the Chamber of Commerce, the Mer- 
chants’ Association, and the Stock Hxchange 
—joined. ‘They did this not as endorsing or 
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urging the proposed improvements, but as 
confident not only of the report’s educational 
interest, but of its inspirational value for 
the city’s good. And finally from St. Paul 
—again in sumptuous dress, in form similar 
to that in which the “Cleveland group plan” 
was published some years ago,—has come 
the admirable report of the capitol ap- 
proaches commission. The three reports, 
coming from the Northwest, the Southwest 
and the Hast, are significant of the hold that 
the desire for city beauty has taken on our 
American municipalities. The geographical 
distribution is to be noted. The individual- 
ity of the reports and the expenditure that 
has been made on their mere publication are 
also full of meaning. The reports will be 
reviewed in later issues. 


Under the direction of Miss 
Isabel Sewall, supervisor of 
drawing for the towns of 
Natick, Sherborn, and Holliston, Mass., 
there has been prepared for public schools 
a graded “course in esthetic culture.” This 
is one of the most unique, interesting and 
valuable outlines of study that the writer 
has ever seen, and .t would be a great thing 
for the country if it could be generally 
adopted. Happily, the outline of the course 
has been printed in pamphlet form, and al- 
though meant only for the three towns con- 
cerned, is thus probably—within reasonable 
limits—available. Very briefly the course, 
here robbed of much of its attractiveness 
by the necessary omission of references and 
illustrative and amplifying details, is as fol- 
lows: Grade one,—place each week on an 
attractive table or shelf (like the Japanese 
“shrine of beauty’) a beautiful object, and 
discuss with the children the beautiful 
things they see on their way to and from 
school. Grade two,—color combinations; 
the dressing of dolls, personal choice of 
neckties and hair ribbons, etc. Grade three, 
—flower arrangement and then tidiness; 
first in the school-room and then in the 
street. Grade four,—beauty of form and 
color and the placing of appropriate back- 
grounds. Grade five,—more advanced color 
combination, reaching finally house interiors 
and exteriors. Grade six,—picture study. 
Grade seven,—school-room decoration. Grade 
eight,—home decoration. Grade nine,—city 
and town improvement. As to the course 
in the latter, which is of special concern to 
this department, Miss Sewall writes, in a 
personal letter: “The work here in village 
improvement is in the hands of a very ¢a- 
pable and enthusiastic teacher and the class 
is intensely interested. The Village Im- 
provement Society made a gift for the course 
and of this we used part for bulletin frames 
in our public library and part for photo- 
graphs. In addition to having the latter we 
were fortunate in having been given permis- 
sion to use any or all of the souvenir post 
cards from a well stocked store, so that the 
course is fittingly illustrated. After the 
children are through with the photographs 
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in the schools, the pictures are exhibited in 
the bulletin frames of the public library and 
attention is called to them in the news- 
papers.” Such a course as this, in its com- 
pleteness, will certainly train a generation 
of better keepers and builders of cities and 
towns than we have had before; but it will 
do a great deal more than that. It will 
bring beauty as well as neatness into lowly 
homes; and in dress it will substitute har- 
mony for the too prevalent discord and the 
lovely for the gaudy. Finally, it will raise 
the general level of popular taste; and here 
and there it may discover a truly artistic 
spirit that might otherwise have been 
crushed. 


Report of 


New York’s The Municipal Art Commis- 


sion of New York reports 

Commission. that last year it passed 
upon plans looking to the improvement or - 
adornment of the city that called for an ex- 
penditure by the municipality of $27,000,000. 
This gives an idea of how vast is the public 
work steadily going forward in New York, 
for none of the great regular items—such 
as pavements, sewers, water extensions, and 
street openings—comes before this commis- 
sion, nor is it concerned with the routine of 
municipal administration. It was not even 
asked to pass upon plans for school build- 
ings—as it ought to be—except in the case 
of the mural decorations of the DeWitt Clin- 
ton High School. The buildings that the 
commission did consider, include an ad- 
dition to the American Museum of Natural 
History, sections of the new Bellevue Hos- 
pital, East River bridge approaches, the 
Chelsea improvement, buildings on Black- 
well’s Island, other charitable structures in 
Brooklyn, the Coney Island Hospital, public 
baths, finishing work on the Hall of Records, 
the Hudson Memorial bridge, the new build- 
ing for the Brooklyn Health Department, 
the Staten Island Tuberculosis Hospital, 
ferry terminals, fire stations, park shelters, 
and some forty works of art—mainly gifts 
to the city, consisting of fountains, statues, 
paintings, etc. Three thoughts are suggest- 
ed by the consideration of this record. 
First, the vast total of the constructive work 
steadily going forward; second, what it 
means to the city that even so much of this 
work—conspicuous and lasting, as it is— 
should be subjected to authoritative artistic 
criticism; third, the relative and commend- 
able prominence of the interests for which 
this journal stands in asking the judgment 
of the art commission. It may be added, in 
this connection, that in the annual report of 
the New York State Board of Charities, is- 
sued a couple of weeks ago, dissatisfaction 
was frankly expressed with the aesthetic 
quality of designs furnished by the state 
architect. ‘Beauty,’ the report truly says, 


' “can be combined with utility without any 


special increase in the cost, if the architect 
gives careful attention to designs.” 


The Trend of Things 


Savings Banks and Industrial Insurance, 
by Frederick W. Coburn in the March World 
To-day, tells briefly of the movement in 
Massachusetts to permit, though not require, 
the 189 savings banks of the state to engage 
in industrial insurance, the movement fos- 
tered by Mr. Brandeis, who has already out- 
lined it in CHARITIES AND THE Com™Mons. 


* * * 


The March number of The Southern Work- 
man contains the last chapter of Social 
Studies in the Hampton Curriculum by 
Thomas Jesse Jones. This chapter deals 
with the progress of the Indian race in the 
United States. 

* * * 

“Those of us who are watching the Asso- 
ciation movement,” says Edmund J. McDon- 
ald, Jr., in the Y. M. C. A. magazine, Asso- 
ciation Men, “believe that the social work 
is actually unifying the varied interests and 
our buildings are indeed homes for the men 
who come to them daily.” 


* * * 


According to Charles W. Utesch, chief 
lodging house inspector of the Illinois State 
Board of Health, there are now on record 
for Chicago 3,511 lodging houses, boarding 
houses and rooming houses having a total 
capacity of 122,855. Writing in Co-operation 
he shows the advance of the past five years. 


* * * 


Professor E. von Behring writes in The 
Independent of March 7, of The Struggle 
Against Tuberculosis. His belief is that in 
perhaps a majority of cases infection comes 
through cow’s milk. His remedy is immuni- 
zation. “I have proved with my experi- 
ments on animals, especially calves, a 
lengthy immunizing is possible and practi- 
cable for tuberculosis as well as for small- 
pox.” 

* * * 

The Diary of an Amateur Waitress, by 
Maud Younger in the March McClure’s, con- 
tains a rather pertinent restaurant anecdote: 
“One of the girls told me about a restaur- 
ant where the customers paid the funeral 
expenses of a waitress who had no relatives. 
‘She got muscular rheumatism from stand- 
ing,’ said Number 3, ‘and she died in the 
hospital. The firm sent her a grand floral 
piece with a star and a heart and a cres- 
cent.’ ‘Well, that was good of them,’ said 
Number 25. 
decent wages while she was alive,’ said 
Number 12. ‘She worked steady at that 
house for five years and she worked thirteen 
hours a day, every day in the week, Sundays 
too. And all she got was six dollars a 
week. I used to work there myself.” At 
the restaurant with which the diary is con- 
cerned, the wages were $4 a week and among 
the texts on the wall was, “I am the Lord 
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‘They'd better have paid her’ 


which exercises loving kindness, judgment, 
and righteousness in the earth.” To say 
the word “union” was to be fined. 

* * * 

The American Magazine announces that 
Ray Stannard Baker will shortly begin a 
study, The Riddle of the Negro, which will 
present at length the real conditions of the 
Negro, South and North. 

* * * 


Louis D. Brandeis presents in the March 
Review of Reviews many of the arguments 
already advanced in CHARITIES AND THE 
Commons on Why Not Savings-Bank Life 
Insurance for Wage-earners? 

* * * 


The Sanitation of Air is the title of a 
pamphlet by Konrad Meier, reprinted from 
The Popular Science Monthly. He treats the 
subject under three general headings,— 
The Bearing of Impure Air on Health, The 
Causes of Impure Air, and Suggestions for 
Relief. 

* * * 

In an excellent summary of the ayvail- 
able material on child labor in the March 
American Federationist, Eva McDonald 
Valesh comments on the recently issued 
census bulletin on the subject: “It empha- 
sizes the need for a special investigation of 
the conditions of child and woman labor 
conducted by experts who will secure full 
information on important matters which the 
census bulletin leaves untouched.” 

* * * 


“The United States would be far from its 
present position among the nations had not 
millions of foreign born men and women 
contributed their increment of humanity and 
wealth to the new world,” says William S. 
Rossiter, chief clerk of the United States 
Census Office in the March Review of Re- 
views, telling Why We Need the Immigrant. 
“Tmmigration is imperatively needed to per- 
petuate the population of the United States; 
immigration contributes the distinctively in- 
dustrial element of the nation and has 
brought supremacy in all the arts of peace.” 

co * * 


Athletics among the Blind, by Stanley 
Johnson in The American Magazine tells 
mainly of the work at the Kentucky Insti- 
tution for the Education of the Blind where 
the blind have a football, baseball and track 
team. Obviously they do not approve of the 
“forward pass” or “open play” in football but 
they manage pretty well. There are blind 
football teams at Overbrook, Pennsylvania, 
and Columbus, Ohio, also. Their baseball 
is not entirely the game as we know it but 
with the aid of a sighted person and two or 
three dim-sighted they obtain a great deal 
of fun and exercise out of it. In track ath- 
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letics they have tasted the sweets of victory 
over the sighted. “Better a bruise or a 
bump than not to make their way about” is 
the philosophy, and one year showed a gain 
of 18 3-4 per cent in total strength among 
the boys. 

Eo * * 

The Public Education Association of 
Philadelphia has published in pamphlet form 
an address by Dr. Walter HE. Fernald of 
the Massachusetts School for the Feeble- 
Minded, on The Importance of the Barly 
Discovery and Treatment of Defectives in 
Special Public School Classes. Dr. Fernald 
points out that a very large proportion of 
really feeble-minded persons eventually be- 
come public charges in one way or another 
and affirms that no plan of education can 
ever materially modify this fact; any relief 
as to public support through public school 
training can be only temporary. Feeble- 
minded children may be tolerated in the 
community, but any plan for the treatment 
of this class should provide for the with- 
drawal from the community of the adults. 
He concludes: 

“The problem of the mental defective,— 
in the home, the school, the street, the police 
court, the jail, the brothel, the pauper asy- 
lum—constitutes one of the great sociologi- 
cal and economic questions of modern times. 

“The public school classes for defectives 
will greatly simplify the problem. Teach- 
ers and parents will be enabled to recognize 
these defectives at an early age. Suitable 
training during the plastic period will en- 
able many of the cases of minor defect to 
become useful, self-supporting members of 
the community. The cases of gross defect 
can be easily and naturally transferred from 
the special class to the institution. 

“These classes will be most successful 
when there is a full understanding of their 
proper scope and limitations under the con- 
ditions of American life.” 

* * * 

The Rev. Percy Stickney Grant was so im- 
pressed by appearance of the naval appren- 
tices at the Naval War College at Newport 
and the athletic transformation in their 
ranks of the spindling boy of the tenements, 
that he has written an article, Physical De- 
terioration Among the Poor in America and 
One Way of Checking It, in The North Amer- 
ican Review of February 1. Mr. Grant pleads 
for “1. An effective system of physical edu- 
eation to be a recognized part of our public 
school system. By ‘effective’ I mean one that 
does for a boy, so far as his physique is sus- 
ceptible, what the United States Army set- 
ting-up exercises do for a recruit. The pre- 
cise system to be established by a committee 
of experts. 2. Athletic exercises in schools, 
using gymnasiums, baths, etc. 3. Open-air 
exercises and sports under official supervi- 
sion. 4. Summer camps, free of cost and 
compulsory in attendance, for boys of school 
age. 
elementary and high schools.” 


5, A noon meal for poor children in 


Charities and The Commons 


Of the La Follette bill to regulate the 
hours of railway service The Railroad Train- 
man’s Journal says editorially: “The rail- 
road man who wants to make twenty hours 
for the sake of making the extra money is 
willing to risk his own life and that of every 
person on the same division with him. He 
ought not to be allowed to do it; and the 
railroads that endeavor to prevent a continu- 
ance of their criminal performances, ought 
by pressure of public demand to be brought 
to book for accidents, in a way that would 
force them to demand legal protection 
against the time fiend, who will risk every- 
thing for overtime.” 

“Following the very bad practice of years 
the railway employes have depended on 
their overtime for much of their wages. A 
day’s work ought to be sufficient to allow 
any man a living.” The article then gives 
a railroad man’s view on limiting hours. 


* * * 


A partial list of material in the New York 
State Library, relating to industrial train- 
ing and employment of the adult blind, has 
just been published. It was compiled by 
Dr. Helen Page Bates and covers no less 
than sixty-six titles of publications in the 
United States, England, France, and Ger- 
many. Of these, the best general sources, 
to Mrs. Bates’s mind, are the report of the 
Great Britain Royal Commission on Blind, 
Deaf and Dumb, published in 1899, together 
with the reports of the Massachusetts Com- 
missions (1900, 1905, 1906), and the New 
York Commission, 1904. The pamphlet is 
an invaluable one for those interested in the 
movement for the industrial training of the 
adult blind, which is gaining such headway 
at this time. Copies may be had free of 
charge by addressing the New York State 
Library, Albany, N. Y. 


* * * 


The publication board of Teachers Col- 
lege, New York, has reprinted the report of 
the Massachusetts Commission on Industrial 
and Technical Education. This investiga- 
tion, it will be remembered, extended far 
below the workings of the present meagre 
provisions for industrial. training to the ac- 
tual conditions under which children enter 
industry, the demands of industry upon 
them, the opportunities for development and 
the relation of education to industry. The 
reprint is sold for fifty cents. 


*x* * * 


A short article on The Advantages of Co- 
operation in the Work of the Visiting Nurse 
by Hattie M. Greaves in the March Trained 
Nurse and Hospital Review concludes: “Co- 
operation is a matter of understanding. 
There is an abundance of good-will and 
earnestness. If we can add to these essen- 
tial qualities a comprehensive knowledge of 
one another’s methods, there will grow up 
among us that unity of action which is the 
strength of all work.” 


Contributory Negligence Law, Indiana.— 
The Daily bill, providing that persons 
charged with contributing to the delinquency 
of a child shall be tried in the juvenile 
court, has passed the lower house of the In- 
diana General Assembly and with slight 
amendments has gone through the Senate. 
The amendment, which entitles the person 
charged with contributory negligence to a 
change of venue if he believes he cannot 
have a fair trial before the juvenile court 
judge, will in all probability, receive con- 
currence in the House. 


New York’s Seaside Park.—The Board of 
Estimate of New York, has decided to ac- 
quire forthwith an extensive tract of land 
at Rockaway Beach for a city park. The 
tract fronts on the Atlantic ocean, with an 
equal frontage on landlocked tidewater. In 
CHARITIES AND THE Commons for June 9, 
1906, an account of the recent movement for 
a seaside park in New York was given. 


Boston Monday Evening Club.—The regu- 
lar meeting of the Boston Monday Evening 
Club will be held on March 18, in the rooms 
of the Twentieth Century Club, 3 Joy street. 
Joseph Lee will speak on The Carrying on 
of Playgrounds by the School Committee. 


Omaha Hebrew Institute—The trustees of 
the Omaha Hebrew Institute have been em- 
powered to purchase property on which to 
erect a building for which $10,500 has al- 
ready been collected. 


A Home for Incurables Proposed in St. 
Louis—The Jewish women of St. Louis are 
raising a building fund for a home for in- 
curables to be established in that city. Mrs. 
Jonathan Rice is chairman of the commit- 
tee. 


New York’s New Maternity Hospital.— 
The East Side is to have a new Jewish Ma- 
ternity hospital. The building where fifty 
patients can be accommodated, is now in 
process of alteration and consists of the 
two houses at Nos. 270 and 272 Hast Broad- 
way. The hospital will be completed by 
September. 


Touro Infirmary, New Orleans.—The new 
Touro Infirmary, the Jewish hospital of New 
Orleans, was opened last month. It is a 
fire-proof, reinforced concrete building, thor- 
oughly modern in its appointments. There 
are one hundred and fifty beds in the insti- 
tution of which eighty will be free. 


State Board of Control, Missouri.—A bill 
to establish a State Board of Control in Mis- 
souri was recently defeated in the legisla- 
ture of that state by a decisive vote. 


Playgrounds in Syracuse—A fund of 
about $12,000 placed at the disposal of the 
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Park Commission of Syracuse, N. Y., will be 
used this year principally in the develop- 
ment of playgrounds in some of the city’s 
present park lands. The sum of $30,000 
had been requested by the commission to per- 
mit the purchase of additional playgrounds, 
but as only about one-third of this amount 
would be available, it had been decided to 
devote attention to the development of the 
parks now owned by the city. George W. 
Kessler of Kansas City, the landscape archi- 
tect to the commission, will take up his work 
in Syracuse about April 1. 


Home for Jewish Working Girls —Jewish 
working girls of Philadelphia have a new 
home in the Rebecca Gratz Home, opened on 
March 1. Thirty girls can be accommodated 
and in addition beds will be held in reserve 
for immigrant girls requiring temporary 
shelter. The undertaking is fostered by 
the Council of Jewish Women, assisted by 
individuals outside that organization. The 
committee in charge consists of Mrs. Louis 
Fleischer, chairman, Mrs. Gabriel Blum, 
treasurer; Mrs. Joseph O. Louchheim, Mrs. 
Samuel Fels, Mrs. Benjamin Gaubel, Mrs. 
J. H. Hagedorn and Mrs. Harry M. Nathan- 
son. 


New York C. O. S. Conference.—The third 
monthly conference of the New York Char- 
ity Organization Society will be held on 
March 19 at 11 A. M., in the United Charities 
Building. Ludwig B. Bernstein, superin- 
tendent of the Hebrew Sheltering Guardian 
Society, will tell about club work among boys 
and girls and Miss A. L. Fairfield, the na- 
tional secretary of the National Plant, 
Flower, and Fruit Guild, will speak on the 
work of the guild. 


New Home of United Hebrew Charities, 
Philadelphia.—The United Hebrew Charities 
of Philadelphia is now housed in its new 
four-story building at No. 516 North Fourth 
street. 

The building was opened for public in- 
spection on New Year’s day, upon which oc- 
casion the Ladies Auxiliary Board acted as 
hosts, and addresses were delivered by Rev. 
Dr. Joseph Krauskopf, Rev. Dr. Henry Berk- 
owitz, William B. Hackenburg and Rev. B. 
L. Levinthal. The opening address of the 
president, Max Hertzberg, briefly reviewed 
the history of the organization. 

The first floor of the new building will be 
used for offices for the society and reception 
room for applicants, the second floor for of- 
fices and rooms for storing and distributing 
clothing; the third floor for physicians’ of- 
fices and janitor’s quarters and the fourth 
for storage. 

There is a small two-story building adjoin- 
ing which will be used as an entrance for 
applicants. 
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Site for Maryland Tuberculosis Sanatori- 
um.—The Maryland Tuberculosis Commis- 
sion has selected a site in Frederick county 
for the proposed sanatorium. There are 
240 acres in the tract. It is on South moun- 
tain, commanding a fine view of the Cum- 
berland valley. It is sixty-six miles from 
Baltimore on the Western Maryland rail- 
road, which covers the distance'in about two 
hours. The elevation is about 1,400 feet 
above sea level; it is five miles south of Pen- 
Mar and three miles from Monterey. Messrs. 
Wyatt & Nolting, the architects, have been 
instructed to prepare the plans. 


Woman’s Trade Union League—The an- 
nual meeting of the Woman’s Trade Union 
League, New York, will be held at 220 EH. 
Fifth street, March 14, at 8 P. M. Edward 
King will tell of past experiences in the or- 
ganization of women in New York. 


St. Louis Society for the Relief of Con- 
sumptives.—In connection with the St. Louis 
Society for the Relief of Consumptives, a 
women’s auxiliary has been established with 
the following officers: Mrs. Philip N. Moore, 
ehairman; Mrs. Edward Taussig and Mrs. 
William Porter, vice-chairmen; Mrs. Louis 
Marion McCall, secretary. 


Recent Appointments.— Dr. 
Hill of Canandaigua, N. Y., 
appointed secretary of the New York 
State Board of Charities. He was for- 
merly superintendent of state and alien 
poor. He succeeds Commissioner Robert W. 
Hebberd on the board. Dr. Hill has been 
acting secretary since February 6, 1906. 

John B. Prest, who has been connected 
with the Hastern Inspection District of the 
New York State Board of Charities, as in- 
spector since 1900, has been appointed super- 
intendent of the New York office. He suc- 
ceeds Frank Kunzmann, who is now secre- 
tary to Robert W. Hebberd, commissioner 
of public charities. 


Robert W. 
has been 


Samuel B. Hamburger, who is_ pres- 
ident of the Society for the Aid of 
Jewish Prisoners, as well as a member of 
the directorates of the Jewish Protectory and 
the Educational Alliance, was recently re- 
appointed by Mayor McClellan a member of 
the board of parole of the New York City 
Reformatory. This is Mr. Hamburger’s 
third consecutive term on this board. 

Rey. Dr. W. S. Friedman has. just been re- 
appointed a- member of the Colorado State 
Board of Charities and Corrections. Dr. 
Friedman is now president of the board and 
though his present term will expire in April, 
the new appointment will keep him in office 
until 1913. 


Baltimore Section, Council of Jewish 
Women, has appointed Miss Martha Reizen- 
stein to look after the Jewish immigrant 
women and young girls arriving at the port 
of Baltimore. Miss Reizenstein was for- 
merly the resident worker at the settlement 
and working girls’ home maintained by the 
Daughters of Israel. 


Charities and The Commons 


Employment Exchange. 


Address all communications to Miss Helen M. Kelsey, 
Editor Employment Hxchange of CHARITIES AND THE 
COMMONS, Room 535, 156 Fifth Avenue. Kindly enctose 
postage if a reply is desired. 


OMAN of successful experience in the manage- 
ment of boys’ clubs wishes an opening in Cali- 
fornia in this or some other line of social work. 


OMAN who has had experience in several depart- ~ 
ments of settlement work, but who is especially 
interested in girls, wishes opening preferably in 

New York. 


N experienced Director of Kindergartens desires a 
position in an Eastern settlement. 


capable housekeeper and her daughter,a young 
college graduate, wish an opportunity to work 
together in a vacation home. 


ANTED—Man for university settlement in a city 
of the far West. One interested in work among 
homeless men preferred. 


ANTED—Three district nurses for positions in 
New xork, New Jersey and Ohio. Must be 
graduates of recognized training schools and 

must have had experience in social work. 


CHICAGO INSTITUTE 
OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Spring Courses Open April 1, 
4.30 P.M., for Twelve Weeks. 
at 51 La Salle Street. 


Mondays. Educational and Social work in 
ek Conducted by Miss Diana Hirschler and 
others. 


Tuesdays. Educational and Institutional 
Philanthrophy: Conducted by Prof. Graham 
Taylor and others. 


Wednesdays. Juvenile Delinquency; Care 
of Court Wards; Compulsory Education; Co- 
operating Agencies: Conducted by Chief Pro- 
bation Officer H. W. Thurston; W. L. Bodine, 
Superintendent of Compulsory Education; 
pene T. Davies, Chief Factory Inspector; and 
others. 


Opportunities for observation, in- 
spection and practice work. 


Tuition: $5.00 per course; 
$10.00 for three courses. 


Inquire of the Director, 


Prof. GRAHAM TAYLOR, 


18O Grand Ave., - Chicago 


THe BeTH ISRAEL HOSPITAL 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES, 
offers a two years’ course in the study of nursing to 
women from 21 to 33 years of age, with High School 
education. An allowance of $7.00 and $10.00 

er month is made for uniforms and books. 
‘or information address. 


Superintendent School of Nurses, 
BETH ISRAEL HOSPITAL, 


Cherry Street, New York City. 


